358 .   NATURE AND PROPAGATION OF LIGHT
THE NATURE OF LIGHT
436.  The corpuscular theory of light.   All of the properties of light which have so far been discussed are perhaps most easily accounted for on the hypothesis that light consists of streams of very minute particles, or corpuscles, projected with the enormous velocity of 300,000 kilometers per second from all luminous bodies.   The facts of straight-line propagation and reflection are exactly as we should expect them to be if this were the nature of light.   The facts of refraction c.!in also be accounted for,  although somewhat less  simply, on   this hypothesis.   As'a matter of fact, this theory of the nature of light, known as the  corpuscular theory, was the one most generally accepted up to about 1800.
437.  The wave theory of light.   A rival hypothesis, which was first completely formulated by the great Dutch physicist Huygens (1629-1695), regarded light, like sound, as inform of wave motion.   Tin's hypothesis met at the start with two very serious difficulties.   In the first place, light, unlike sound, not only travels with  perfect readiness   through  the  best vacuum which can be obtained with an air pump, but it travels without any apparent difficulty through the great interstellar spaces which are probably infinitely better vacua than can bo obtained by artificial means.   If, therefore, light is a wave motion, it must be a wave motion of some medium which fills all space and yet which does not hinder the motion of tho stars and planets.   Huygens assumed such a medium to exist, and called it the ether.
The second difficulty in the way of the wave theory of light, was that it seemed to fail to account for the fact of straight-line propagation. Sound waves, water waves, and all other forms of waves with which we are most familiar bend readily around -corners, while light apparently does not. It was this difficulty chiefly which led many of the most famous of the?
